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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


Retirement ought to be based on a man’s ability 
and a man’s desire—not on his age. 

A worker’s age ought not to be measured by 
years, but by his health and alertness and effi- 
ciency. Many men at 65 can work harder and bet- 
ter than a man of 40. It’s not the age that counts. 
It’s the man. 

Some men ought to retire before they are 65. 
Perhaps their health won’t permit them to remain 
on the job. Perhaps they have been lucky enough 
to put some money away and can count on living 
comfortably during retirement. 

There are positive advantages in hiring older 
workers. 

Older workers are stable and responsible and 
have a steadying effect upon their associates. 

Older workers are more careful, producing work 
of better quality with less waste and fewer accidents. 

Older workers have lower absenteeism and turn- 
over rates than younger workers. 

Older workers may be less strong and agile than 
younger workers, but their physical capacities 
seldom go below levels required for most jobs. 

Older workers have greater endurance for the 
long, slow grind, continuous labor type of situa- 
tions, are less easily distracted; and their steadi- 
ness and good judgment more than compensate for 
slight losses of speed. 

Older workers have a background of skills and 
experience and can apply these in new situations 
much later in life than is generally assumed. 

They want to be useful and they want to be 
busy. Perhaps they can’t fill the same job they 
filled when they were 35, but there are other jobs 
they can fill. 
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Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin announced 
that in 1951 the American people worked more, 
produced more, earned more, owned more, spent 
more, and added more to industriaf plant and 
equipment than in any other year in American 
history. 

He added that most of these records are likely 
to be broken in 1952. 

In a year-end report, the Secretary said the 
American economy had maintained a remarkable 
stability in the face of the many challenges that 
confronted it at the beginning of the year and that 
great progress had been made in meeting economic 
problems. 

Excerpts from the statement follow: At the end 
of 1950, raw material prices had risen 12 percent 
in 6 months and the Consumers’ Price Index was 
rising at the rate of 1 percent a month. 

But at the end of 1951, raw material prices were 
lower than they were at the beginning of the year 
and the Consumers’ Price Index had risen only 
about 3 percent since February. 

Despite their additional earnings, Americans 
showed considerable restraint and wisdom in their 
spending. There was little scare buying. Consumers 
saved $8 out of every hundred in 1951 as against 
$5 out of every hundred in 1950. 

The problems of production were met with great 
energy. Total output of goods and services in 1951 
was nearly 10 percent higher in quantity than in 
the preceding year and at least 5 percent higher 
than in 1944, the previous all-time peak. 

Less time was lost as a result of strikes in 1951 
than in any previous postwar year. Although a 
short copper strike cut our annual output of copper 
by 3 percent, strike idleness in the first 10 months 
of 1951 was 16 million working days less than in 
the same period of 1950. 

Under the influence of the manpower program, 
employment reached an all-time high of 62.6 mil- 
lion in August, with unemployment down to 1.6 
million. Average employment for the year was a 
million above 1950, and average unemployment 
was 40 percent less. 

Although national unemployment was low dur- 
ing the year, there were some areas of severe un- 


U. S. Production, Earnings, 


Spending Hit Peak in 1951 


employment. These areas (group IV) numbered 
20 at the end of the year. At the same time, there 
were six areas of labor shortage (group 1). 

In 1952, several areas will be dropped from the 
group LV list and others will be added to the group 
I list, as the defense program gains further mo- 
mentum, 

Our progress towards our defense aims was 
made without undermining the American standard 
of living, but the rise in the prices in the 6 months 
before the institution of price controls made some 
of our achievements in 1951 less meaningful. 

Although Americans earned more in dollars and 
cents, their real earnings—in terms of purchasing 
power—were only slightly, if at all, higher than 
in 1950. 

Although Americans spent more in dollars and 
cents, they bought fewer goods and services with 
their money than they did a year ago and put more 
of it into savings. 

Although Americans owned more homes, tele- 
vision sets, automobiles, radios, washing machines, 
and other possessions in 1951, they were acquiring 
them at a slower rate than in the preceding year. 

Although more Americans were at work than 
ever before, and still more were needed in some 
areas, there was serious unemployment in other 
areas. 

The year 1952 will bring us new difficulties and 
new problems, but none of them will be beyond 
our power to conquer. The need for greater pro- 
duction and higher productivity will be even 
greater than it was this year. And there will be 
equal need for caution and wisdom on the part of 
consumers, and for even greater savings. 

The cutbacks in materials for civilian production 
will become more severe. Our manpower supply 
will be stretched tighter than in any year since 
World War II. The stresses and strains in our ex- 
panding economy will become more serious. 

We can, therefore, afford no let-up. We must 
continue to devote to the defense program our 
best labor and our best thinking. We must build 
our strength as a contribution to the security of 
the free world and the attainment of international 
peace. That goal deserves our very best efforts. 








Mary Anderson 
Helped Women 
Gain Equality 


“Woman at Work”’ is far more than the success 
story of a Swedish immigrant girl who rose to a 
high appointive position in the Government of the 
United States. In that it chronicles the warm 
human story which is Mary Anderson’s, it is an 
autobiography, dramatic and moving and charac- 
terized by the fact that the language, though put 
down on paper by another, is Miss Anderson’s own. 

But “Woman at Work,” if viewed in its proper 
perspective, is more than the story of one woman 
it is the story of countless American women over 
five and a half decades—the story of the tremen- 
dous changes which took place in their economic, 
social, and political life between 1889, when Mary 
Anderson came to this country at the age of 16, 
and June 30, 1944, when she retired from her post 
as Director of the U. S. Department of Labor's 
Women’s Bureau. 

In that span of more than half a century, the 
women’s labor force of the country grew from 
4 million to almost 20 million. The great indus- 
trial machine of America became unionized and 
workers acquired the legal right to bargain for 
better hours, better wages, and other standards. 
There came into being other laws which benefited 
the workers—helped to gain for them a kind of 
working life unknown in Mary Anderson’s early 
years in this country. On the political side, women 
of America achieved the right to vote. They cam- 
paigned for and were elected to the Congress of 
the United States. One woman became the first of 
her sex to hold a Cabinet office—the Secretary of 
Labor. And during this same period, millions of 
American women helped their country, not once 
but twice, to fight for world peace. In this changing 
picture of America, Mary Anderson indeed had a 
real and vital part. Her interests were many, her 
contributions notable. 
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Mary Anderson 


Her chief motivation clearly has been her 
desire to better the lot of working people 
Serving successively as a poorly paid domestic 
worker in a Michigan lumber town and an ex- 
ploited factory hand in Chicago garment and shoe 
factories, she learned at first-hand of the evils of 
the dawn-to-dusk workday and the insecurity 
which plagued women wage earners of the early 
1890's. Referring to the loss of her job and her 
difficulty in finding another, she wrote: “I learned 
then what a heartbreaking experience it is to 
have no job and to look hopelessly for work.” 

But the young Swedish girl did find a job at 
another factory and shortly thereafter was 
recalled to her former place of employment. 

At the age of 22, Miss Anderson joined the Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union and made her formal 
entrance into the trade-union movement. Soon 
after that time, in her own words, she “found that 
it was not always necessary to change jobs to 
get better working conditions.’’ She explained: 
“Sometimes we could improve conditions through 
union negotiations with the employer. That was a 
better way, because conditions were improved 
for a great many people and not just for one 
person who changed to a better job.’”’ Throughout 
her trade-union career, with the Chicago Women’s 
Trade Union League, the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, and as a member of the 
board of the International Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union, Mary Anderson held steadfastly to that 
belief. 

The latter half of “Woman at Work” deals with 
the mature Mary Anderson, the woman who helped 
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to establish—and directed for almost a quarter 


of a century—the U. 5S. Department of Labor’s 
Women’s Bureau, the Federal agency responsible 
for promoting the welfare of women workers. 

Though officially retired, Mary Anderson still is 
close to all movements which affect women 
workers of the Nation. 

While the story of “Woman at Work” is Miss 
Anderson’s, the skill with which it is told belongs 
to her close friend, the author, Mary Winslow, a 
former staff member of the Women’s Bureau. 


Louis R. Becker Appointed 
Executive Secretary to NLRB 


The National Labor Relations Board has ap- 
pointed Louis R. Becker as its Executive Secre- 
tary. 

He succeeds Frank M. Kleiler, Executive Secre- 
tary since 1947, who resigned to accept the position 
of Disputes Director for the Wage Stabilization 
Board. The Board promoted Ogden W. Fields to 
the position vacated by Becker, as Associate Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to the Board 


59 Labor Department Employees Give Blood to Red Cross 


Almost 100 pints of blood were donated by em- 
ployees of the Department of Labor and the Rail- 
road Retirement Board when the American Red 
Cross Bloodmobile stopped by at the regional 
offices in New York City, 341 Ninth Avenue. 

The Department’s Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions headed the list with 54 em- 
ployees making their donations. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics accounted for 5, and the RRB 29 pints. 

Pfe Robert J. Simpson, 20, expressed the grati- 
tude of GI’s to the group. Wounded in Korea, he 
was awarded the Combat Infantry Badge and the 
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Purple Heart. He has received 8 transfusions and 
is now convalescing at the St. Alban’s Naval Hos- 
pital in Queens County, N. Y. He stands sur- 
rounded (1. to r.) by donors: Gloria H. Rigatti, 
Rose H. Carnesale, Ardithe C. Lee, Helen Ann 
Heins, Gertrude Margolis, Esther Rosenberg, 
Anne Plihcik. Left front is Red Cross nurse Doreen 
Burack, and on the couch is Lillian Vacirea. 

The United States Department of Labor was 
recently awarded a special Red Cross trophy for 
leading all Federal Departments in the Blood 
Donor Program. 
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High Level Employment 
In Synthetic Rubber Plants 


One of the Nation’s most critical raw materials 
of World War II was rubber. The United States 
was almost completely dependent on Far Eastern 
rubber plantations, mainly in Malaya and Indo- 
nesia, for its new rubber supply. After the Japanese 
seized these sources of natural rubber, the Govern- 
ment built 28 synthetic rubber plants at a cost of 
over $700,000,000. 

In the current emergency, these Government- 
owned but privately operated synthetic rubber 
plants are producing at near capacity. They hada 
total of 7,500 production workers in October 1951 
60 percent more than in January 1950 when em- 
ployment began a slow, steady climb. This small 
work force produced more synthetic rubber in the 
first 10 months of 1951 than the country’s total 
rubber consumption in any year prior to 1941. 
The main centers of employment are in Texas, 
Louisiana, the Los Angeles region, and a few in 
Louisville-Akron areas. 

Until the beginning of Korean hostilities the 
price of synthetic rubber was a few cents a pound 
higher than natural rubber. Today, however, the 
price of synthetic is only a third of the price of 
natural rubber which has skyrocketed as a result 
of international tension. Once demand declines, 
increased total rubber supplies will mean keen 
competition between natural and synthetic rubber. 
Synthetic rubber has been developed to the point 
where it can hold its own against natural rubber. 
The synthetic Neoprene, for example, is recog- 
nized as superior to natural rubber for tire inner 
tubes, and tires made of synthetic “cold rubber” 
are reported to outwear natural rubber tires by 
30 percent. Because of this and because of the part 
played in defense, employment in the synthetic 
rubber industry is likely to remain near the current 
level. 


Housing Starts Drop 


Homebuilders started 76,000 new permanent 
non-farm dwelling units in November, a seasonal 
decline of 10,000 units, or 12 percent, from October, 
according to preliminary estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 








Slight Increase Shown 
In Building Trades Wages 


Union hourly wage scales of workers in building 
trades advanced seven-tenths of 1 percent between 
July 2 and October 1, 1951, compared with a rise 
of 2 percent in the previous 3-month period and 
of 1.6 percent in the third quarter of 1950. This 
was disclosed in a survey of 7 major building trades 
in 85 cities by the U. S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Higher pay scales were reported for at least | 
craft in half of the cities included in the survey. 
About a seventh of the 570,000 construction trades 
workers covered received pay increases. 

Union scales are the minimum wage rates agreed 
upon through collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and trade unions. Overtime rates for hours 
beyond established maximum daily and weekly 
hours is excluded. The scales do not reflect either 
rates for apprentices or premium rates. 

The Bureau’s estimate of the average hourly 
wage scale of unionized building trades workers on 
October 1, 1951 was $2.44, 15 cents above the level 
of July 3, 1950 and 23 cents above the January 3, 
1950 estimated level of $2.21. 

Most of the upward adjustments reported for the 
quarter ranged from 5 to 15 cents an hour, but 
1 of every 6 provided for less than 5 cents and 1 of 
every 5 for 20 cents or more. Bricklayers’ and 
painters’ rates showed the greatest gains, with in- 
creases for all workers in these trades averaging 
3.8 and 3.7 cents an hour, respectively; electricians’ 
and plasterers’ rates advanced 1.8 cents each. 

Estimated increases in union scales from July 2, 
1951, and rate levels on October 1, 1951, in 85 
cities are shown below. 


Average amount of in- 
crease July 2, 1951, Rate levels October 1, 1951 
to October 1, 1951 


Trade 
Percent ~~ Low Average High 
Bricklayers _ _ __ 1.3 38 $2.48 $2.98 $3.50 
Carpenters 4 11 1.82 2.54 3.25 
Electricians a 18 2.00 2.15 3.25 
Painters 1.5 3.7 1.50 2.45 2.83 
Plasterers & 1.8 2.25 2.94 3.50 
Plumbers & 15 2.00 2.73 3.10 
Building laborers__. 5 8 88 1.66 2.34 
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By late 1952 employment in tank assembly is 





ie expected to total 45,000—seven times the number 
ice employed prior to the outbreak in Korea, according 
- to a survey of the industry by the Department of 
his Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
ie An estimated 15,000 were employed in the indus- 
ame try in July 1951, BLS reported. The greatly 
increased number of workers to be added this year 
™ will man the assembly lines of defense mobilization 
Sa which will be capable then of producing 35,000 
foe tanks a year. 

Upon our entrance into World War II, approxi- 
= mately 22,000 workers were turning out tanks, 
ong Mostly then they were producing for our allies 
“ae when the United States entered the war. Employ- 
dh ment in the industry more than doubled between 
tl Pearl Harbor and the latter part of 1943 when tank 

production employment reached a peak with more 
re than 50,000 workers on the payrolls. 
nl Tank producers now have greater capacity and 
ee experience in making military equipment than at 
i the beginning of World War II. Consequently the 
7 build-up in employment is expected to be at a 
= more rapid rate than in 194 I-43. Tanks now com- 
sal ing off production lines weigh about 50 percent 
of more than the comparable models of World War II 
at and contain far more complex weapons and fire 
i control equipment. oe 
i lhe greater part of tank assembly capacity is 
te now located in the Great Lakes region and the 
Middle Atlantic States which are the established 
" centers of transportation equipment and machinery 
gs manufacturing. 
To Cover More Areas 
- As production expands, employment will become 
more widely distributed geographically than at 
ih present. However, Michigan will continue to em- 
- ploy more workers in tank assembly than any 
3.50 other State, even at peak production, and em- 
3.25 ployment will be heavily concentrated in the 
3.25 Great Lakes Region. This will be similar to the 
2.83 World War IJ pattern. During that war, after 
210 several years of production, tank assembly plants 
234 employed about 40 percent skilled, 25 percent 
semiskilled and 15 percent unskilled workers. The 
remaining 20 percent of the industry’s employ- 
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Tank Assembly Jobs to Increase 7-Fold—to 45,000—in 1952 


ment consisted of professional, executive, adminis- 
trative, and clerical occupations. 

Significant in determining the occupational pat- 
tern in tank assembly during World War II was 
the widespread practice of adapting existing labor 
force and plant facilities to tank assembly. For 
example, railroad equipment companies using cus- 
tom methods of manufacture maintained a higher 
percentage of skilled workers after conversion to 
tank assembly than the mass production auto- 
mobile industry. Although some of these differences 
resulted from variations in the use of subcontract- 
ing, they were also caused by the use of different 
techniques and processes which these industries 
carried over into tank manufacture from their 
civilian production experience. 


Occupational Distribution 


These differences had a marked effect upon the 
occupational distribution of workers employed in 
the various segments of the industry. Former 
railroad equipment manufacturers used a higher 
proportion of workers who were trained for more 
than one operation and who set up their own tools. 
Automotive manufacturers used a higher propor- 
tion of specialized skilled workers, such as job- 
setters, die setters, and tool makers, to set up 
machines for less skilled machine tool operators. 
As a result, they were able to employ a higher 
proportion of semiskilled workers than the former 
locomotive and railroad car builders. 

Similar factors will probably influence the 
occupational requirements of the various tank 
assemblers during the present defense program. 
Since tank assembly requires a fairly high pro- 
portion of skilled labor, tank assembly plants 
already face shortages of professional and skilled 
workers similar to those faced by other defense 
industries. Shortages have been especially severe 
in occupations such as those of engineers, engi- 
neer draftsmen, tool and die makers, heat treaters, 
molders and coremakers, and machinists which 
are included in the Department of Labor’s list of 
critical occupations. Workers in these occupa- 
tions comprise almost a tenth of tank assembly 
employment. As tanks roll off the assembly lines 
in increasing numbers, other shortages may 
develop in production occupations. 





















Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 


The pictures on these two pages were reproduced from actual snapshots taken during a recent inspection by investigators of the 
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3,465 Children Found Illegally at Work on Farms in 1951 


Agriculture is the number one stumbling block 
in the efforts to obtain compliance with the child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
According to the Department of Labor’s Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions more children 
were found employed unlawfully in farming than in 
any other major segment of American industry, for 
the year ending June 30, 1951. 

In 1951, a total of 3,465 children under 16 were 
found employed in agriculture during school hours. 
In 1950, a total of 728 children had been found 
employed illegally on farms. 

In farming areas throughout the country very 
young children were found working in the fields 
from sunup to sundown. All that passersby 
could see were little backs bent over to harvest 
what are known as “stoop crops.’’ Some of the 
children had lived all their short lives in the same 
neighborhood where they worked, others might 





have come from several States away or from across 
the border. But they were all alike in one respect 
they were missing out on educational oppor- 
tunities which the law provides them, the reports 
disclosed. 

Because the Fair Labor Standards amendments 
that became effective in January 1950 narrowed 
the exemption applying to child labor in agricul- 
ture, the Divisions placed more emphasis on 
child-labor investigations on farms during the 1951 
fiscal year than ever before. Their aim was to 
promote compliance with the new prohibition of 
the employment of children under 16 years of age 
on farms during school hours of the school district 
where the child lives while working. 


Not Characteristic of All Farms 
The figures and conditions reported by the 
Divisions do not apply to all farms in the United 
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One of the investigators snapped this youngster at work in a 
carrot field. 


States, or to all children who work on farms. 
They concern only the facts found on those farms 
where investigations were made. The Divisions’ 
objective was to make investigations in each 
State where acreage warranted it, in all crops that 
traditionally employ children. 

“The results of child-labor investigations on 
farms during 1951 leads directly to one conclu- 
sion,”’ states Wm. R. McComb, the Divisions’ 
Administrator. “Greater efforts must be exerted to 
make sure that young people receive the protec- 
tion the Congress intended them to have when 
enacting the amendments. The extent of viola- 
tions disclosed by our investigations shows that all 
too many farm employers fail to understand that 
they must change their hiring policies in order to 
avoid violating the law.” 

Although the minimum age for employment of 
minors on farms during school hours is 16 years, 66 
percent of the under-age children the Divisions’ 
investigators found working in agriculture were 
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not even 14 years old. Some little boys and girls 
were no more than 5. In the very young age 
group ranging from 5 to 9 years were 521 of the 
illegally employed children, or 15 percent of the 
total. In the next older group, comprising children 
of 10 to 13 vears, were 1,749 boys and girls, or 51 
percent. 

The Divisions’ reports show that work on five 
crops—cotton, strawberries, potatoes, tomatoes, 
and onions—engaged 82 percent of the children 
under 16. 


Perform Many Tasks 


Some tasks performed by under-age boys and 


girls working in the “stoop crops” were picking 
strawberries, shaking potatoes from vines and 
putting them in sacks, setting out tomato plants 
and picking tomatoes, and cutting spinach and 
other greens. In the spring, they chopped cotton 
and in the fall picked it. 

There was risk for small fingers and danger from 
heavy and complicated machinery in many 
children’s jobs. Sharp knives were used to “top” 
onions and sugar beets by workers as young as 9 
and 11 years. Trucks and tractors were operated 
by 14- and 15-year-old boys who filled men’s 
jobs in performing general farm labor. The pos- 
sibility of bad tumbles was chanced by young 
workers who perched on shaky ladders while pick- 
ing apples and cherries. 

It was not unusual for children to set out for 
distant fields with their parents as early as 6 a. m., 
work along with them as the sun climbed higher 
and grew hotter, and finally at twilight trudge 
back to camp with the adult workers. Even children 
as young as 8 years have been known to put in a 
9- or 10-hour day. 

When the harvest season is on, the fields are a 
magnet that pulls children with their families 
across State lines. Some roads lead migratory 
workers into a State; others take them out. For 
instance, many Texans gathered up their families 
and went off to work on farms in other States last 
year, while Texas fields were attracting citizens of 
Mexico. In checking records on 822 farm- 
employed children under 16 who had been born in 
Texas, the Divisions discovered that 55 percent 
were working in other States. Employed on Texas 
farms last year were 208 children born in Mexico. 
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Employer Exploiting Blind 
Gets 1-Year Term, Heavy Fine 


Fines totaling $7,500 and a sentence of 1 year 
and a day in jail were the penalties passed upon 
Morris Kleinerman and the Ideal Film and Supply 
Co. of New York City in the United States District 
Court there, after a jury had returned a verdict of 
guilty to charges of filing false affidavits for over- 
time pay due to blind workers under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act—the Federal Wage and Hour 
Law. 

Kleinerman, 62-year-old secretary of the film 
distributing and processing company, was sen- 
tenced to a year and a day and fined $2,500. He 
was committed without bail. 

Of the $5,000 fine levied against the corporation, 
$3,000 will be remitted if restitution for the over- 
time pay of $2,038.96 is paid to 26 employees, 14 
of whom are blind, within 10 days, the court 
ordered. 

A grand jury previously had indicted Kleiner- 
man for claiming he had reimbursed his employees 
for overtime found due by Wage and Hour investi- 
gators last March. Employees testified receipts 
submitted by Kleinerman had been secured by 
trickery. Wage-Hour Administrator Wm. R. 
McComb said that the blind workers were unaware 
back wages were due them, and signed receipts in 
blank. The amounts due were filled in by Kleiner- 
man before he submitted the receipts to the Wage 
and Hour Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, he said. 


“Humanitarian” Role 


Kleinerman, who had been cited as a humani- 
tarian for offering jobs to blind workers, used 
them, the blind employees stated to the court, 
because they could process up to 1,600 rolls of 
film per day as against an average of 1,200 proc- 
essed by a sighted worker. 

According to McComb, Kleinerman’s film agen- 
cies had been found to be violating Wage and Hour 
laws on four other occasions since 1943, and per- 
sistently falsified wage records and refused to pay 
time and one-half for overtime work. 

The Government’s case was prosecuted by the 
United States District Attorney on evidence sub- 
mitted by the Office of Solicitor, United States 
Department of Labor. 





Legislatures To Meet 
In 14 States in 1952 


The legislatures of 14 States will meet in 
regular session in 1952. The following table shows 
the names of the States, the date on which they 
meet, and the length of the session: 


State Date of convening Length of session 

Arizona _ - January 14. 60 days. 
California__ March 3___ 30 days. 
Colorado. January 2_ _ _ - No limit. 
Kentucky - January 8_ 60 days. 
Louisiana May 12_- 60 days. 
Maryland__ February 6 ; 30 days. 
Massachusetts _ - January 2_ _ _ - No limit. 
Michigan____ January 9_ (*) 

Mississippi____ January 8. __ - No limit. 
New Jersey January 8__ - - - No limit. 
New York_._. January 9_ - No limit. 
Rhode Island. __ January 1- -- 60 days. 
South Carolina__ January 8_ _ - - 40 days. 
Virginia_____ January 9- - - - 60 days. 


*Infor mation not available at this time. 


In addition, the 1951 session of the Georgia 
legislature that recessed February 16, 1951 will 


reconvene January 2, 1952, for 30 days. 


Some Convene Annually 

The legislatures of Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Virginia meet only in the even years. 
Those of the other 10 States listed above meet 
every year. This is the first year that Arizona, 
Colorado, and Michigan have met in regular ses- 
sions in the even year; formerly all three of these 
legislatures met only biennually. 

In the even years the legislatures of California, 
Colorado, and Maryland are limited to certain 
subjects, such as financial or emergency matters 
in California, financial matters or subjects desig- 
nated by the Governor in the first 10 days of the 
session, in Colorado, and financial or emergency 
matters, or legislation in the general public welfare, 
in Maryland. 

The time limits shown in the table for Arizona, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia are 
those for which the legislators may be paid, al- 
though the sessions may be extended beyond that. 
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A study of 262 migrant families, totaling 1,513 
persons, made in Colorado during 1950 reveals 
that the problems brought about by the demands 
of agriculture for a large force of mobile seasonal 
workers are far from solved. 

The survey was made by the National Child 
Labor Committee on the invitation of the Gover- 
nor of Colorado, 

The study shows that families who migrate for 
agricultural work often suffer from poverty, poor 
housing and diet, ill health, inhuman methods of 
transportation, lack of schooling, and social rejec- 
tion by the communities which profit from their 
labors. The report of the study is entitled “ Migrant 
Farm Labor in Colorado.” A short, popularized, 
illustrated version—‘Colorado Tale’’—has also 
been issued. 

The study in Colorado, like previous studies, 
shows that families migrate because they need 
money and cannot earn enough at the home base 
to live. It also shows they do not earn enough to 
live at anything approximating an American stand- 
ard event though they migrate for employment. 

The 262 families had 661 children under 15 
vears of age—almost half of the group. The average 
size of family was not quite 6 members (5.7) vet 
they earned, from all sources, an average of $1,424. 
in cash income annually—40 percent earned less 
than $1,000. 


Most Are Spanish-Americans 


Most of the families (219) were Spanish- 
Americans; 6 were Indians, one was Negro. The 
other 36 were persons not of Spanish speaking 
heritage. Half of the families migrated from Texas 
to work in the crops, one-fifth from New Mexico, 
15 percent lived year-round in Colorado; others 
came from Arizona, Wyoming, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Massachusetts, and old Mexico. 

Yet neither the family heads nor the children 
had any substantial schooling. Almost 30 percent 
of the family heads had not completed even one 
grade. The average male head had achieved 1.8 
grades, the average wife had finished the 4th grade. 
Only five male family heads had gone beyond the 
eighth grade, while six female family heads had 
done so. Mothers, perhaps because of their greater 
educational opportunities, were more concerned 
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that their children get a chance to go to school. 

The children, however, had little chance to do 
so. They had, for various causes, little chance to 
“learn the language, the customs and the culture 
of the country of which they are citizens.”’ Nearly 
3 out of every 4 children started to work for w ages 
before they were 12. Of 354 children 7 through 16 
years of age for whom information about school 
attendance was obtained, 27 had never gone to 
school, 91 had left school, and 236 had attended 
school during the previous school year. 

Nearly 40 percent of the migrants 16 and over 
spoke only Spanish. About 65 percent of the chil- 
dren between 7 and 16 knew only Spanish. 

Requests for copies of these reports should be 
addressed to the National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y; 


10-Month Sentence 
Imposed for BEC Fraud 

A jail sentence has been imposed for filing a 
fraudulent claim under the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act with the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

Edith Myrtle Bradley pleaded guilty in Seattle 
Federal court earlier this vear and was sentenced to 
10 months in jail, after having fraudulently col- 
lected $922.13 in death benefits resulting from the 
death of Raymon Elias Wilson. Wilson was 
fatally injured while employed as a Navy Depart- 
ment machinist at Guam in 1948. The defendent 
filed a claim as widow with the Bureau of Em- 
ployees Compensation of the Labor Department 
and was paid benefits for herself and a minor child. 

Investigation by the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service of the Department of Justice estab- 
lished that the claimant had one or more prior 
marriages, neither of them legally terminated be- 
fore she married Wilson. In her application for 
compensation, the woman denied being married at 
any time to anyone other than Wilson. 

The Labor Department referred the case to the 
United States Attorney in Seattle in October 1950. 
The Federal grand jury returned an indictment for 
fraud last January; the claimant subsequently 
pleaded guilty and was sentenced 10 months in the 
King County jail. 































NLRB Declines Jurisdiction 
Over Columbia U. Library Group 


The National Labor Relations Board has unan- 
imously declined to assert jurisdiction over Co- 
lumbia University at New York City in a case in- 
volving emplovees of the university libraries. 

Although the university’s volume of business 
in interstate commerce was found to be sufficient 
to meet the Board’s general standards for asserting 
jurisdiction the Board declined jurisdiction in this 
case as a matter of policy. 

The Board distinguished this ruling from deci- 
sions in which it has asserted jurisdiction over 
schools and colleges in cases involving employees 
of commercial enterprises operated by the schools 
for profit. 


The Board said: 


“Under all the circumstances, we do not believe 
that it would effectuate the policies of the act for 
the Board to assert its jurisdiction over a nonprofit, 
educational institution, where the activities in- 
volved are noncommercial in nature and intimately 
connected with the charitable purposes and educa- 
tional activities of the institution.”’ 

The Board decision was signed by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and Board Members John M. 
Houston, James J. Reynolds, Jr., and Paul L. 
Styles. Board Member Abe Murdock did not 
participate. 

The question arose in a case where Local 1707 of 
the Community and Social Agency Employees 
Union (CIO) had petitioned for a collective bar- 
gaining election among all clerical employees in 
the libraries of the university. The Board dismissed 
the petition. 


Doesn't Modify Policy 


The Board noted that it has asserted jurisdiction 
over commercial enterprises operated by nonprofit 
institutions of higher education, such as a com- 
mercial radio station (Port Arthur College, Port 
Arthur, Tex.) and a college research foundation 
performing industrial research for business con- 
cerns (Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Ill.). The Board’s decision on Columbia did not 
modify this policy. 
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Boris Stern Takes One-Year Leave 
To Accept UN Post in Israel 


When BLS started publi- 
eation of the Labor Infor- 
mation Bulletin in 1934, Dr. 
Stern was appointed editor. 
He held this position until 
1942, when the Bulletin was 
transferred to the Office of 
the Secretary. 





Dr. Boris Stern 


Dr. Boris Stern, Special Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor, has been granted a year’s leave from the 
Department to accept a United Nations assign- 
ment as technical expert to Israel. 

Dr. Stern recently completed work on the first 
Labor Yearbook to be published by the Depart- 
ment, for which he received a special citation from 
the Secretary of Labor. Miss Frances Perkins, 
former Secretary of Labor, attended the ceremony 

Entitled “Mobilizing for Defense,’ the Year- 
book combines the 39th Annual Report of the 
Secretary of Labor with the story of the most 
labor developments of the present 

It contains four sections, namely, (1 


significant 

emergency. 
Manpower Problems, (2) Mobilization Impact on 
Prices, Wages, and Industrial Relations (3) Labor 
Legislation and Court Decisions, and (4) Building 
Strength Through International Labor Coopera- 
tion. 

Born in Russia in 1892, Dr. Stern came to this 
country in 1912. In 1925 he received his Ph. D. 
from Columbia University, and joined the staff of 
BLS, after serving a vear with the Department of 
Commerce. 

In 1945, after attending the formation of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions in Paris, Dr. 
Stern told the Secretary of Labor that the WFTU 
would revert to Communist tactics when Soviet 
Russia no longer needed ‘‘the company of polite 
society.”” His prediction was fulfilled early in 1949 
when Communist influence compelled both the 
British TUC and the American CIO to sever their 
ties with the WFTU. 
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John P. Frey Honored 
For Apprenticeship Service 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin presented 
to John P. Frey, President Emeritus Metal Trades 
Department, American Federation of Labor, a 
scroll in appreciation of his 17 years of service as 
labor member of the Federal Committee on 
(Apprenticeship, the national joint labor-manage- 
ment policy-recommending body to the Labor 
Department's Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

The presentation was made recently at a special 
ceremony held in the office of the Secretary of 
Labor, which was attended by President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labor and 
members of the Federal Committee from which 
Frey is retiring. Also in attendance was Frey’s 
daughter, Mrs. Hattie Vernson. 

Frey was appointed by the Secretary of Labor 
as the first labor member of the Federal Committee 
in 1935. The original committee, which was ap- 
pointed in 1934, was made up exclusively of 
representatives of government agencies. It was 
largely because of Frey's insistence that the com- 
mittee was expanded to include representatives of 
labor and management. He also played a promi- 
nent part in getting the national apprenticeship 
law—the Fitzgerald Act as it is popularly called 
passed by Congress in 1937. 

Attending the ceremony at which Frey was 
honored were the following members of the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship: Archie A. 
Pearson, Director, Training Department, Ford 
Motor Co.; H. E. Foreman, Managing Director, 
Associated General Contractors of America; Leon 
W. Weir, Assistant Vice President, New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Co.; James A. Brownlow, 
President, Metal Trades Department, AFL; John 
Green, Chairman, United Railroad Workers of 
America; R. J. Thomas, Assistant Director of 
Organizations, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions; and Dr. Raymond W. Gregory, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education. 

Others in attendance were C. R. Dooley, Direc- 
tor, Training-Within-Industry Foundation, and 
former member of the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship; Martin P. Durkin, General President, 
United Association of Journeymen and Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry; 
John H. Lyons, General President, International 
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Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamenta 
Iron Workers; Richard J. Gray, President, Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department, AFL; 
B. A. Gritta, Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades 
Department, AFL; Rear Admiral W. Mel. 
Hague, Chief, Office of Industrial Relations, 
Department of the Navy; W. J. Flinn, Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists; Stanley W. Oliver, 
President, International Federation of Technical 
Engineers; and Charles B. Gramling, Secretary- 
Treasurer, International Union of Operating 
Engineers. 


ILO Investigates Charges 
Of Forced Labor in Egypt 


Raghunath Rao, Assistant Director-General of 
the International Labor Office, was appointed last 
month by Director-General David A. Morse to 
inquire into Egyptian charges that British military 
authorities were employing arms to force Egyp- 
tians to work in the Suez Canal Zone. Both the 
Egyptian and British Governments had requested 
that Morse send a representative to conduct an 
on-the-spot investigation of the Egyptian com- 
plaint. 

The Egyptian Government’s charges were made 
in a telegram of November 5 to Morse. This was 
followed by a reply from the British Government 
rejecting categorically the Egyptian accusations 
and saying that it would “give every facility for a 
representative of the Director-General to ascertain 
the facts by visiting the Suez Canal area if the 
Government of Egypt as the territorial sovereign 
would be prepared to invite the Director-General 
to send a representative for the purpose.’’ Morse 
was authorized by the ILO Governing Body to 
communicate this suggestion to the Egyptian 
Government and the Egyptian invitation followed. 

The ILO mission left Geneva by air on Decem- 
ber 8 and went directly to Cairo. Rao, who joined 
the ILO staff in 1932 and was appointed Assistant 
Director-General in 1948, was accompanied on this 
mission by Professor Jacques Secretan, a consult- 
ing attorney of the ILO in Switzerland, chairman 
of the School of Politics and Social Science and 
professor of international law at the University of 
Lausanne. A report on his findings will be sub- 
mitted to the Director-General by Rao. 






































what will happen in labor 


in February 








Expirations of Union Contracts ' 
APPAREL 


Charles Meyers & Co.—Belleville, Ill—United Garment 
Workers (American Federation of Labor). 


FABRICATED METAL PRopwcts 


Aetna-Standard Engineering Co.—Interstate, Pa. & 
Ohio—Steel (Congress of Industrial Organizations). 

Clark Equipment Co.—Gear and Forge Div.—Jackson 
County, Mich.—Auto (AFL). 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Minn.—Electrical (Independent). 

Mullin Manufacturing Corp.— Warren, Ohio—Steel (CIO). 

National Standard Co.— Interstate, N. Y., Mass. & Ohio 
Steel (CIO). 


Minneapolis, 


Foop AND KINDRED Propvcts 


Campbell Soup Co.—Camden, N. J.—Local Industrial 
Union (CIO). 

Kellogg Co.—-Omaha, 
Grain Millers (AFL). 

Kingan and Co.—Indianapolis, Ind. 


house Workers of America (CIO), 


Nebr.—American Federation of 


United Packing- 


FURNITURE AND FIxTUREs 
Daystrom Corp.—Olean, N. Y.—Daystrom Industrial 


Independent Union, Ine. (Ind.). 


PAPER AND ALLIED Propwucts 


Robert Gair Co., Inc.—Interstate, N. Y., Mass., Conn., 
Ohio, Penn., & N. J.—Int’l Bro. of Paper Makers 
(AFL) and Int’! Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 
Workers (AFL). 


PETROLEUM AND CoaL Propwcts 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana—Whiting, Ind. 
States Petroleum Union (Ind.). 


Central 


PriMARY MetTaL INDUSTRIES 


Columbia Steel and Shafting Co.—Carnegie, Penn.— 
Steel (CIO). 

Continental Foundary and Machine Co.—Wheeling, W. 
Va.—Steel (CIO). 

Lebanon Steel Foundry—Lebanon, Penn.—Steel (CIO). 

Simonds Saw and Steel Co.—Lockport, N. Y.—Steel 


(CIO). 


1 Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record. 








Rerait TRADE 





Pasteurized Milk Dealers of Kansas City— Missouri and 


Vicinity—Teamsters (AFL). 
Srone, Ciay, AND Gass Propvwucts 


General Refractories Co.—lInterstate, Md., & Pa 
United Mine Workers (Ind.). 

Gladding, McBean and Co.—Intrastate, Calif—United 
Brick «& Clay Workers of America (AFL 


TeExTILE Mitt Propvucts 


Goodyear Clearwater Mills—Rockmart, Ga.—Text 


(AFL). 


TRANSPORTATION 





Members of the Motor Freight Industry—lIndianapolis, 
AFL). 
National Automobile Transportation Assn 


AFL). 


Ind.—Teamsters 
Interstate 
Teamsters ( 


UTILITIES 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co Intrastate, 


Ohio—Electrical (AFL). 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Ine.—lIntrastate 
N. Y¥.—Utility Workers Union of America (CIO 


ILO Committee To Meet 


The second session of the Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers 
(International Labor Organization) is meeting | 
from February 18 to March 1, 
Switzerland. The items on the agenda are (1) a 


1952, in Geneva, 


review of recent trends and developments of par- 
ticular interest to salaried employees and profes- 
sional workers and reports of action taken as a 
result of recommendations made at the first session 
of the Committee; (2) consideration of hygiene in 
shops and offices and in discussing this subject the 
Committee will have before it a draft code of 
hygiene for office work; and (3) continued exami- 
nation of the question of the rights of performers 
in broadcasting, television, and the mechanical 
reproduction of sound. 
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Some Current Publications 


Labor Offices in the United States and in Canada, June 1951.—Bureau of Labor 
Standards Bulletin No. 147. This list includes Federal offices and agencies 
which deal with general labor problems, and such State and Territorial Agencies 
as departments and bureaus of labor, unemployment and accident compensa- 
tion commissions, minimum wage boards, factory inspection services, and 
arbitration and conciliation boards. 44 pp. Free. 


Power Presses, A Comparison of State Safety Codes With ASA Code B11.1- 
1948.—Bureau of Labor Standards. 32 pp. Free. 


Deve lopments in Consumers’ Coope ratives in 1950.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1030. 21 pp. 15 cents. 


Retail Prices of Food, 1949.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1032. 
A report on retail prices and indexes of retail prices of foods for the year 1949. 
20 pp. 15 cents. 


Analysis of Work Stop page S During 1950.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
No. 1035. 24 pp. 20 cents. 


Occupational Wage Survey, Dayton, Ohio, June 1951.—Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Bulletin No. 1041; Occupational Wage Survey, Portland, Oregon, June 
1951.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1042. Earnings data have 
been compiled on a cross-industry basis, with selected occupations in important 
local industries. No. 1041 has 23 pp. and costs 20 cents. No. 1042 has 
27 pp. and costs 20 cents. 

Productivity Trends in Selected Industries, Indexes Through 1950.—Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1046. The publication summarizes the statistics 
regularly presented in individual reports that contain analyses of the factors 
causing changes in output per man-hour and unit man-hour requirements as 
well as more detailed statistics and information on the methods used in com- 
puting these indexes. 83 pp. 45 cents. 


Occupational Wages in Early 1951, Five Major Cities.—Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Serial No. R. 2064. This report of a study of early 1951 wage and 
salary levels covers San Francisco, Calif.; Chicago, Ill.; New York, N. Y.; 
Boston, Mass.; and Atlanta,Ga. 5pp. Free. Reprinted from the November 
1951 Monthly Labor Review. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 
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news about labor and government, for the | and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
use of labor and management, in news 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 


and international labor news. ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 
objectives.” 
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ers of labor and management what Gov- 
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